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Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in London, 
by adjournments, from the 21st of the 5th mo., 
to the 31st of the same, inclusive, 1856. To 
the next Yearly Meeting of Friends to be held 
in New York. 


Dear Friends,—The reading of your Epistle 
in this Meeting has made us renewedly sensible 
of the preciousness of that fellowship which is in 
the Gospel of Christ. In this fellowship those 
who are indeed living branches of the true Vine, 
however cireumstanced, and wherever scattered, 
are often brought very near to each other in spirit, 
so that they can comprehend in some measure of | 
its fulness, the blessedness of that state wherein 
“if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, and if one member rejoice, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it.” 

It was, as we reverently believe, in the flowing 
of this love, which our forefathers were permitted 
so largely to experience, and in the belief that 
they were one in faith, and one in spirit, that 
they were permitted to realize, though far separa- 
ted from each other, that they yet were of that | 
one body of which Christ is the ever blessed | 
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No. 51. 
humble, teachable, and confiding disposition which 
would enable us more fully to realize the blessed- 
ness of that state in which Christ reigns. May 
it be our earnest desire to be ever kept within 
this holy enclosure, so shall we be preserved from 
the strife of tongues, and we shall be permitted 
to feel safety amid all the overturnings that sur- 
round us, of whatsoever character they may be, 
in the consoling belief that ‘the foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” 

This meeting has, on the present, as on many 
former occasions, been introduced into a feeling 
of warm Christian solicitude for the young. We 
rejoice in the evidence afforded to us in your last 
annual Epistle that this important subject is en- 
gaging your earnest attention. We sympathize 
with you in your difficulties in securing for your 
children a select and guarded education, but we 
would warmly encourage you to turn again and 
again to the consideration of how you can best 
overcome them. We believeit is unquestionably 
in the economy of our Heavenly Father, that 
every rightly sustained effort to give a Christian 
direction to the early training of our youth, will, 
if carried out in His fear, and with a single eye 
to His glory, be blessed with much influence in a 
coming time on the formation in them of a sound 
and enlightened Christian character. 

The temptations to which our young people 
are peculiarly exposed between the period of youth 
and early manhood, have also of later times, very 
largely engaged the sympathy of this Yearly 
Meeting, and we last year issued a minute of ad- 
vice on the subject. It is satisfactory to find 
that the concern thus felt and expressed, has 
generally engaged the lively interest of our Quar- 





Head. May this be the experience of us, their terly Meetings. We increasingly feel the great 


descendants, at all times, and under every cir- 
cumstance. 

We have received the usual Epistles from the 
several Yearly Meetings in Ireland and on the 
Continent of America. We place a high value 
on these evidences of the continued love and 
unity of our brethren. May this bond which 
has so long united us together in the fellowship 
of the Gospel, be preserved and strengthened 
among us. 

We desire for ourselves, and for our beloved 
friends everywhere, that we may, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, be brought into that 





importance of a right care and oversight of them, 
at this critical period of their lives. May we, 
under the influence of true Christian kindness, 
watch over them for good, with desires that they 
may be preserved from the evils that surround 
them, and that their eyes may be opened to be- 
hold Him who is altogether lovely, and that they 
may be adopted into His family and dedieated to 
His service. 

This meeting, in the course of its deliberations 
upon those things which may promote or obstruct 
the cause of truth within the pale of our own be- 
loved Society, has also had its attention turned to 
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some of the acknowledged evils which still afflict 
our fellow men and retard the Lord’s work upon 
the earth. Amongst these the sin of slavery and 
the slave-trade, as these exist within your Union, 
has again engaged our serious attention. Very 
cordially in years long past have you and we, 
dear friends, labored in harmony for the removal 
of this afflicting scourge; may our love for our 
brethren of the African race, and our zeal in this 
righteous cause in no way lessen: there is yet a 
work before us, and may we encourage you herein, 
and the more insomuch as we entertain the trust 
that the Lord is opening the eyes and hearts of 
many of your citizens and legislators to that 
which the righteous law of our blessed Saviour 
requires at their hands. 

A document prepared by our Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, and entitled “a Plea in behalf of Liber- 
ty of Conscience,” has been read, and with a 
little revision, adopted by this meeting, and is to 
be widely circulated under the apprehension that 
it is calculated to promote the prevalence of more 
enlightened views than have hitherto obtained in 
many parts of the world, on a subject intimately 
connected with the advancement of Christian 
truth. A copy of the said document accompanies 
this Epistle. It has been interesting to us to 


learn that under a sense of religious duty, our 
Meeting for Sufferings deputed four of its mem- 
bers to proceed to Paris, in order personally to 
present the document to each of the Represent- 


atives of the principal European Governments, 
assembled in that city for the purpose of conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace. This service appears to 
have been satisfactorily accomplished. 

It is under feelings of reverent thankfulness 
to the author of all our mercies, that we refer to 
the termination of the war in which our beloved 
country has been recently engaged. May it 
please Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, 
and whose prerogative it is to make even the 
wrath of man to praise Him, to hasten the com- 
ing of that day when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; when nation shall no more lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

We long that our testimony to the peaceable 
nature of.the kingdom of Christ, may be in- 
creasingly precious to our beloved friends every- 
where, and that in all their intercourse with their 
fellow-men, whether in social or civil affairs, they 
may act on the motives, and live in the spirit, 
which ought ever to characterize the Christian 
believer. 

During the several sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting many deeply important deliberations 
have engaged our attention, and we have been 
made thankful in the belief that through the 
continued goodness of Him who is Head over all 
things to his Church, much forbearance and con- 
descension have prevailed, and our hearts have 
been enlarged in love towards each other, and in 
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a united travail for the prosperity of His blessed 
cause. In the extendings of this love to our be- 
loved distant friends, we affectionately salute you 
in the language of the Apostle, “ Finally, breth- 
ren, farewell—Be perfect, be of good comfort, be 
of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting, 

JosePnH THorP, Clerk. 


Memoir of Joun Dunstone, of Camborne, in 
Cornwall, who was blind for forty-four years, 


till his death in 1856. By J. B. 


[Continued from page 787.] 


One of the most remarkable passages of his 
life now took place. Poverty, with all its usual 
concomitants, had long been the portion of him- 
self and family, (except indeed that in their case 
a thankful and contented spirit appears uniform- 
ly to have prevailed,) but at this time the press- 
ure of want was heavy upon them, their barley 
cake (and this was all their provision) was nearly 
exhausted, and several days must elapse ere they 
would be likely to find the means of procuring 
more. The wife, leaving her baby, with an elder 
child, to the care of their blind father, had gone 
in the morning to a neighboring farm to work, 
and returned at the dinner hour, far less with the 
object of satisfying her own hunger, than that 
of ministering what she could to the sustenance 
of her child; and having accomplished this ob- 
ject, she again went to her labor. Shortly after 
she had left the house, he took a small piece of 
what yet remained of the loaf, and with it a cup of 
water, and, sitting down in his usual corner, 
lifted up his heart in thankfulness to his heavenly 
Benefactor, for the provision his hand had made ; 
while tears of emotion followed each other down 
his cheeks. “TI have tasted,” said he, “ many 
sweet things in my life, both the honey and the 
honeycomb, but nothing so sweet to my taste as 
the bread and water of which I had now par- 
taken.” 

Having thus finished his meal, without how- 
ever satisfying his hunger, choosing rather to 
deny himself, in order that a little might be kept 
for the use of his wife after the toils of the day, 
it was powerfully impressed upon his mind, that 
he would in an especial manner dedicate that 
afternoon to the Lord, by seeking renewed evi- 
dences of his love and favor. With this view, 

e placed the infant in the cradle, and quickly 
sung it to sleep; its little sister he led to the 
grandmother’s, who lived just by on the common, 
and returned to his empty dwelling. 

On entering, he locked the door, and drawing 
down the curtain, sought the accustomed corner, 
where in silent retirement, he sat down to wait 
upon the Lord; and in the ability which he 
might give, to draw near in spirit unto him. He 
who knew the heart of his servant, his deep de- 
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votion, his unfeigned humility, his lively and 
cheerful faith in a merciful Providence, unwaver- 
ing notwithstanding the utter destitution of his 
present circumstances,—He who knew all this, 
condescended, in a remarkable manner, to reveal 
himself to his disciple. If I might venture to 
draw such a parallel, his case must have been, in 
no inconsiderable degree, similar to that spoken 
of in this language: ‘“ Whether in the body I 
cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot 
tell; God knoweth.”” Though I feel a degree 
of hesitation in introducing these words to my 
reader, yet I cannot find language better adapted 
to portray the real circumstances of the case. 
Four hours, at least, must have passed away in 
this manner, during which, without uttering a 
word, as far as he knew, he remained in deep 
tranquillity and fervor of spirit, swallowed up in 
the luminous presence of the Lord, and reposing 
(if 1 may so speak) under the wings of the 
cherubim before the mercy seat, insensible to all 
around him, and as if no longer an inhabitant of 
this world. ‘And when” (to use his own lan- 
guage) “ I came a little to myself, all was light 
and life around; and, although conscious of my 
blindness, yet it appeared to me, that if a pin 
had been on the floor before me, I could readily 
have picked it up.”” The glory of the visitation 
gradually declined, till, after a little time, he 
found himself the same poor, weak, suffering 
creature as before, though still retaining, and 
that for a long season, a precious sense of the 
mercy of the Most High, thus remarkably en- 
jeyed by his soul. His sense of hunger now re- 
turned, with a feeling of condemnation for want 
of faith in Divine Providence, which would have 
led him to satisfy it without being careful for the 
future, seeing how marvellously his heavenly 
Father had often dealt with him; but again 
lifting up his heart to the fountain of mercy, his 
former peace was restored. By this time his 
wife had returned from her labor, and an invita- 
tion had reached them to take a meal at her 
mother’s. This they thankfully accepted; and 
the refreshment was very seasonable. 

Although they had carefully avoided making 
known their circumstances, even to their nearest 
relatives ; yet, on the following day, a loaf came 
from one quarter, a tub of potatoes from another, 
fish from a third, etc.; so that in no week of 
their lives were they more plentifully cared for 
than in this ; and, remarkable as it may appear, 
from that day to the end of their lives, a 
space of more than forty years, they never knew 
absolute want ; the same ever gracious Providence 
still watching over them, and verifying in their 
er the truth of his own blessed saying, 
“The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger ; 
but they that fear the Lord shall not want any 
good thing.”’ 

Shortly after this season of peculiar favor, as 
he was on one occasion leaning forward, having 
in his hand an axe to cut a piece of wood, sud- 
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denly, and, as it were in an instant, whilst in 
this position of body, the enemy assaulted him ; 
a blasphemous thought was presented to his mind, 
and it appeared to him that it was not without 
difficulty that he avoided putting it into words. 
He, however, quickly regained an upright post- 
ure, and, lifting up his heart to the source of all 
strength, exclaimed, “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name.” 

This, for the time put the enemy to flight, but 
it did not prevent his renewed attempts to 
harass and distress him, for many months, in 
various ways, and under different circumstances ; 
yet, being enabled uniformly to repel these as- 
saults, he found each succeeding attack weaker 
than the former, till at last, to use his own words, 
‘« they seemed as light as the touch of a feather.’’ 

Although totally blind, and otherwise greatly 
afflicted in body, yet anxious to do what he could 
towards the maintenance of his wife and chil- 
dren, he now obtained work in one of the mines 
in the neighborhood—his employment being 
simply that of blowing the bellows at the smith’s 
forge. This labor he continued till increasing 
bodily affliction rendered him unequal to the 
task ; and when no longer able to oul a month- 
ly allowance was kindly made him by the mine 
adventurers, and continued for many years. 

Shortly after going to the mine, he received 
into his house a widowed sister and her afflicted 
daughter ; the former could read, and it became 
her frequent practice to read the Holy Scriptures 
to her blind relative and his family. On one 
occasion, when she was reading the first chapter 
of Luke, an earnest desire arose in his mind to 
commit to memory some part of it, which then 
particularly affected him; and it seemed sug- 
gested to him, that if he really desired to do so, 
he might surely accomplish it. He fell in with 
the suggestion, resolving that nothing should be 
wanting on his part to obtain the desired object ; 
and he accordingly requested her to assist him 
in committing one verse to memory, to which she 
readily assented. This, to his great satisfaction, 
he soon did; and then, with equal facility, a 
second, and so on to the fifth. ‘ By this time,” 
said he, ‘‘ I had as much as I could bear; my 
mind was affected with a deep sense of obliga- 
tion, and with a grateful heart I retired to ac- 
knowledge it, and to entreat that that portion of 
Divine truth which I had learned might be so 
engraven on my mind as never to be forgotten.” 
Persevering in the same course, he at length ac- 
quired an intimate acquaintance with, and could 
repeat correctly by heart, thirty-five chapters 
from the historical and prophetic parts of the 
Old Testament; sixty-five of the psalms of 
David ; thirty-nine chapters from the gospels ; 
and thirty-five from the epistles; making to- 
gether one hundred and sixty-nine chapters ; 
“and this,” says he, “has been made a blessed 
means of strength and comfort to my soul.” In 
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the language of the prophet he could say, “ Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them, and thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart ;” and it might be truly said that the Lord 
opened his eyes to behold wondrous things out of 
his law. His solitary hours were now cheered, 
his sleepless nights comforted, his bodily infirmi- 
ties (though neither few nor light,) rendered 
comparatively easy, and his many mental conflicts 
relieved, by drawing from the storehouse of his 
own mind those gracious sayings, which, through 
a blessing on his perseverance, had been laid up 
there. 

Here it may be proper to state that John 
Dunstone never acquired a knowledge even of 
the alphabet; yet, notwithstanding this great 
disadvantage, he and his wife, having in the 
abundance of their poverty struggled hard to pay 
for three months’ instruction of their children, 
that they might learn their letters, he afterwards 
labored assiduously to promote their progress in 
reading, by means of those chapters with which 
he was most conversant. The children named 
the letters, and their father, by previous ac- 
quaintance with their connection, gave expression 
to the words ; in this way they succeeded so well, 
that after a while they could read the Scriptures, 
or indeed any other book, with facility and satis- 
faction. 

And now came on a season of peculiar and 
aggravated bodily distress; in addition to entire 
blindness, three or four polypi had formed in his 
nostrils, producing at times very distressing sen- 
sations, and, ina considerable degree, preventing 
respiration. To this succeeded a severe asth- 
matic affection, and the effects proceeding from a 
heavy fall, by which the whole frame had been 
greatly shaken, and serious injury produced on 
the lungs. Thus circumstanced, in a time of close 
conflict and trial, the enemy again assaulted him, 
representing that the hand of death would soon 
be on him, and that at that awful season the Lord 
would cast him off; that his intellect would fail 
him, that his bodily distress would swallow up 
every other consideration, and that darkness and 
dismay, more awful than death itself, would as- 
suredly overwhelm him. 

Soon afterwards it pleased the Lord really to 
bring him to the gates of death, and it appeared, 
both to himself and to those around him, that 
these were about to close on him for ever. “And 
now,” said he, “‘everything was the reverse of 
what the enemy had insinuated; my intellect 
was perfectly clear, my breathing free, my body 
without pain, and my mind filled with the love 
of God in Jesus Christ, and with peace and joy 
in him. The enemy, ashamed and confounded, 
durst not appear, and had he,” said he emphat- 
ically, “‘ I could have laughed him to scorn.” 

On another occasion of this kind, when life 
seeried fast ebbing away, when his speech had 
utterly failed, and he had become wholly insen- 
sible to things of an outward nature, an inward 
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consciousness of existence alone remaining, his 
spirit, borne on the wings of faith and love, as- 
cended towards the heavenly mansions, and ap- 
proaching still nearer his “ Father’s House,” 
the breathing of his soul in these circumstances 
was, in effect, “Open to me the gates of right- 
eousness, I will go into them, I will praise the 
Lord.” 

Many indeed, and very varied, were the deep 
and distressing conflicts of his soul, and many, 
and very remarkable, were the deliverances he 
experienced,—often, when bowed down by dis- 
tress of body and anguish of mind, the Lord 
mercifully interposed, and his dark and solitary 
dwelling was filled, as he believed, with His Di- 
vine and sensible presence ; so that, had he been 
in perfect health, and in possession of perfect 
vision, enjoying all the beauties of the outward 
creation, his peace and joy would hereby have 
known no enlargement; one boundless good 
seemed to occupy every avenue to his soul, leav- 
ing space for nothing of an inferior character to 
enter. It may be truly said, that his was that 
“peace which passeth all understanding ;” that 
joy which springs from the inspiration of Christ, 
his Saviour and his God. 

It was his frequent engagement during sleep- 
less nights, (and almost every night was to hima 
sleepless one, sometimes not enjoying one night’s 
rest in a month,) to meditate on those portions 
of the Holy Scriptures to which the good Spirit 
of the Lord directed his mind, taking one verse 
at a time, and dwelling on it, till its import 
was perceived, as in the light of the Lord ; and 
how remarkably these holy sayings were in this 
way opened to his view, I believe my pen cannot 
fully set forth ; suffice it to say, that he was thus 
made, in no ordinary measure, deeply acquainted 
with the spirituality of the Divine law, and 
“ wise in a wisdom Divine.”’ 

On, one of these occasions, while meditating 
on the contents of a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, it appeared to him as though the subject 
was taken from him, and another from the Old 
Testament opened to his view. It was the case 
of Elijah’s flight from Ahab ; all the particulars 
of that interesting chapter (although previously 
its contents were but partially known to him) 
passed in review before his mind; and deep and 
abiding was the impression produced, especially 
as it respected the “barrel of meal and the 
eruse of oil,” and their unfailing supply. 

It was on a third day night that this took 
place, and it seemed to occupy his mind, to the 
exclusion of almost every other subject, till the 
seventh day following. On the afternoon of that 
day, his wife went to the market, and there 
learned, without any previous intimation, that 
the Friendly Society, from which her husband 
had been receiving four shillings a week, (one 
half of their income,) was unable any longer to 
make good its payments. In great distress she 
returned, and informed her husband of the fresh 
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Then it was that the tender care of the “ good 
Shepherd”’ was made clearly manifest, in having 
prepared his mind for this unlooked for and 
serious privation. He attempted to comfort his 
wife, confidently assuring her that the Divine 
hand would be again stretched forth on their be- 
half; that “ want, like an armed man,” would 
not be permitted to enter their dwelling ; that 
the “barrel of meal would not waste, nor the 
cruse of oil fail.’ This was literally accom- 
plished. 


[To be concluded.] 


For Friends’ Review. 

“ Tf there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” —2 Cor. 8: 12 

As some short dissertations on the use of the 
pronouns “ thee” and “ thou’? have appeared in 
in the Review, [ desire to cast in a “ mite.” 

That many who are capable of grammatical ac- 
curacy in the use of language are carelessly cu/pa- 
ble must be confessed; and from this lethargic 
slumber into practical faithfulness, such fre- 
quently have been and may, with propriety, be 
called. Yet as a large proportion of our society 
are not, and as many of them from age and cir- 
cumstances never may be, capable of it, such will 
remember that “‘who does his best, does well.” 
And if, in their fidelity to plainness, a “ thee”’ 
should miss its ‘‘ case,” it still stands number one, 
and all, both friends and foes, recognize its family 
feature ; and reason and charity forbid ridicule. 
May none of our dear youth, or our negligent 
members, look for a blessing upon their neglect 
of the plain language; nor think to atone for 
evading the “cross” by the flimsy plea :—“ look 
of scholarship,” or “ others’ neglects,” such 
being an open door into the broad way. ‘ For 
if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man Aath, and not according 
to that he hath not.” 

“Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do 
evil.’ —Ex. 23: 2. 


Chambersburg, O. D. H. K. 





GEORGE WHITFIELD.—FROM A FAMILY MS. 


About the year 1764, Rachel Wilson held 
several public meetings at Bristol. George Whit- 
field, having been at one of these meetings, ap- 
plied to the late Joseph Fry to contrive some 
mode of being introduced, as he expressed it, 


to this very extraordinary woman : this was done 


next morning at Richard Champion’s, where they 
breakfasted together, and talked for a while on 
Occasional subjects. After breakfast was over, 
and the servants had cleared away, George Whit- 


field informed her of his having sat under her 
ministry with great pleasure the day before : she 


trial which had been permitted to overtake them. 
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owing to the bounty or kindness of infinite wis- 
dom, who only could give the ability. Whitfield 
replied, “I heartily agree, Madam, with what 
you say, for little indeed can be attributed to the 
creature. I am at times tempted to envy your 
preachers for the advantage they almost ¢xclu- 
sively enjoy of silently waiting upon God before 
they stand up to minister. When they stand 
forth, they have nothing to do but to go on, being 
like clouds filled with water and ready to discharge 
it: but according to our custom, as soon as I am 
seen in the pulpit, [ am expected to begin, and 
must begin with something. It often happens 
that although I can observe great willingness to 
hear the word, and feel a strong desire in myself 
to preach it profitably; yet I am as a pump, the 
handle of which must be long used before any 
water will come. This is very mortifying; but 
God, who knows my good intentions, sometimes, 
after long labor of this sort, is graciously pleased 
to assist me with his Holy Spirit, and then indeed 
I am as a cloud discharging its rain to the joy 
and refreshment of the whole heritage.” 

I understood, continues the writer, that Rachel 
Wilson expressed her surprise and pleasure in 
hearing a declaration so unexpected from one 





who had been educated for the priesthood of the 
National Church, and that they parted with 
mutual expressions of regard, and best desires for 
each other’s welfare. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION NOT ANTAGONISTIC. 


Let us turn for a moment to the origin of 
Haverford, a subject in which we all feel an in- 
terest. About the year 1830, or a little later, a 
number of intelligent Friends, desirous that their 
children and others should have the advantages 
of a thorough course of collegiate instruction with- 
out being exposed to the temptations incident to 
large and promiscuous colleges, determined to 
found such an institution, to be under the con- 
trol of members of their own society, and con- 
ducted, in all respects, ina manner consistent 
with its principles. Haverford College is the 
result of that undertaking. 

It will thus be seen that its conception grew 
out of a double feeling, a desire for thorough col- 
legiate instruction, coupled with the stronger 
desire that its recipient should be surrounded by 
religious influences and restraints. There was 
no scarcity of schools in the community. Our 
land abounds in colleges and universities, fully 
equal in their course of study, and in all mere 
literary advantages, to our own; but, without 
wishing to claim for Haverford an exemption 
from the frailties incident to human institutions, 
after an intimate association with students from 

colleges of almost every State of our Union, I 
do not hesitate to say that I know of none which 
| s0 completely blends these advantages as does 





expressed satisfaction, but intimated that if she | Haverford. 
Nor was the effort an unresisted one. The 


had in any degree edified her audience it was all 
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founders of Haverford had to contend with some 
opposition, and with many discouragements. 
And I regret to say, there are those who having 
looked upon Haverford School with suspicion, 
deemed those suspicions confirmed, when Haver- 
ford School became Haverford College. 

Such as these are apprehensive that there is 
something at variance with the simplicity of ear- 
ly Quakerism, in a course of collegiate instruction. 
They are fearful that in thus cultivating the in- 
tellectual powers the moral obligations are 
neglected; they dread lest the pride of human 
learning and the subtlety of human reason should 
weaken that daily sense of dependence which is 
the attribute of the humble Christian. George 
Fox, they tell us, was a man of but little book 
learning, and they call our attention to the cau- 
tions given by our great progenitor and his con- 
temporaries, against a dependence upon human 
learning ; as well as to their testimonies respect- 
ing the corruptions of the university of Oxford. 

To use these facts as objections to all college 
training, it strikes me is hardly just; for that 
which is offered as argument, is at most a mere 
inference. George Fox himself was a strenuous 
advocate for all useful learning, that learning al- 
ways keeping its proper subordinate station. If 
ever one sentiment more emphatically than any 
other was impressed on those of us who have 
been students here, it was the strietsubordination 
which mere intellectual attainments should hold 
to those which belong to our spiritual being. If 
I may so express it, it was, and is, the cardinal 
principle of our college faith. 

Such fears as those I have stated, it seems to 
me, do injustice to Christianity, which is never 
more beautiful than when, with that of revealed 
truth, is commingled the light of scientific re- 
search, beautifully harmonizing as they do with 
each other. 

As if at once to prevent all cavilling on this 
point, to show that Christianity, though needing 
for its comprehension no mere intellectual attain- 
ments, was yet in no way incompatible with a 
thorough education, we find the primitive disci- 
ples, themselves unlearned fishermen, co-opera- 
ting with the apostle Paul, a man versed in the 
law, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, a pro- 
found logician, a skilful writer, a persuasive ora- 
tor—in a word a finished scholar. No one can 
read his epistles, or his address on Mars Hill, 
without seeing, in this fearless apostle, the refined 
and elegant scholar. Noone will pretend to say, 
that his writings, or his labors in the cause of 
Christianity, were in any way inferior to those of 
the apostle Peter and his humble associates. 

Nor was there, as seems to be feared by some 
as a necessary result of high intellectual culture, 
any assumption of authority, any lack of humility 
in this scholar. “The great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles’’ was, in his own estimation, “ the chiefest 
of sinners,” and he before whom “ Felix trem- 
bled,” and whom the wondering people of Lyca- 
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onia would have worshipped as a god, while re- 
pelling their sacrilege declared himself to be but 
a man, with passions just such as their own! 
The fishermen of Galilee never more completely 
abuegated self than did he whom they had known 
and feared as Saul of Tarsus. 

As the equals or subordinates socially, heard 
with admiring ear the words of Peter, Matthew, 
| and the early apostles, so those in authority lis- 
tened to and were “almost persuaded’”’ by the 
inspired eloquence of Paul, whom they knew to 
be their equal by birth and education. 

Taught in different schools, and under differ- 
ent influences, these colaborers came to be taught 
in the same school of Christ, and ever keeping 
their attainments as men in strict subordination 
to their divine qualifications as ministers, those 
very attainments were made use of in the varied 
fields of labor which respectively suited them. 

So, too, was it in the early days of the Society 
of Friends. Though its founder was from among 
the humbler classes, as were many of his coadju- 
tors, there were yet not a few who occupied a very 
different social and intellectual position. Barclay 
and Penn gave an embodiment to the principles 
of the Society, and brought those principles to 
the view of classes, who would never, so far as 
human agency was concerned, have had their at- 
tention called to them, had they been preached 
only by men whom they deemed so much their 
inferiors among men. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the 
great majority of Friends were ignorant or un- 
mindful of the value of learning. The early set- 
tlers of this State, though the strictest of their 
sect, were, many of them, excellent scholars. I 
have in my possession documentary evidence of 
the truth of this statement. That many of them 
engaged in pursuits which are generally consid- 
ered as belonging to men of humble attainments, 
I do not deny ; but this was incidental to the new 
circumstances by which they were surrounded : 
a wild, uncultivated, sparsely-settled country. 
They thus dignified labor ; for they brought to 
bear upon it the refinements of education, and 
have givenita position among us which it scarcely 
holds elsewhere. 

The immediate vicinity of this place was set- 
tled by Welsh Friends, who have given a name 
to the township and hence to our College, from 
West Haverford, in Wales. They came here 
that they might uninterruptedly enjoy that free- 
|dom of worship which was denied them at home. 

The trials they there endured are comparatively, 
even at this day, little known to the world. My 
own attention was first called to them, by having 
become the possessor of various manuscripts, in 
which were recorded, at the time of their occur- 
rence, and by the sufferers themselves, some no- 
tices of these things. In them I find the record 
of interruption to worship, the spoiling of their 
goods, the separation and imprisonment of fami- 
lies, persecution of helpless children—a long list 
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of frightful cruelties, such as cannot fail to awaken 
the sympathy of every feeling heart. Yet the 
record of these things is made without comment, 
and with childlike submission. Besse, a writer 
of that time, has given a detailed account of these 
things, which no one can read without mingled 
feelings of admiration, and of horror ! 

If what the early Friends ever said on the sub- | 
ject of education can in any way be tortured into 
a disapproval of collegiate instruction, it can be 
done only in this way. They lived in an age 
when a university education was deemed a neces- | 
sary qualification for the ministry, and for church 
usefulness: and the qualification of the Holy | 
Spirit was to a great extent practically, if not | 
theoretically, ignored. Called, as they believed 
themselves to be, especially to promulgate this 
latter doctrine, they dwelt on it, if not to the 
exclusion of accepted doctrines, at least to such 
an extent as to give it aprominence it had scarcely 
held since the days of primitive Christianity. 

Dreading the influence of Oxford, which they 
believed had adopted the opposite sentiment, they 
may possibly seem to have depreciated human 
learning while testifying to its total insufficiency 
forthat sphere of usefulness, the real qualification 
for which can alone come from on high. With 
them the fear was not that the first would be un- 
dervalued, but that the last would be overlooked. 
Collateral issues, though themselves of much im- 
portance, are often lost sight of in the prominence 
which must be given to the all-important points 
at stake ; thus, to quote an illustration familiar to 
most of you, and which I first met with, when a 
student here: “In the storm, the pilot’s eye sees 
only the headland which must be weathered ; in 
the crisis of victory or defeat, the general sees 
only the position to be carried, and the dead and 
instruments of death fall around him unheeded.” 
—Dr. Levick’s Address at Haverford College. 


A THOUGHT AT NIAGARA. 


A father stood with bis children at the Falls 
of Niagara: each engaged in silent musing upon 
such themes as the scene suggested. 

At length one of them spoke, and asked, 
“Tf the water would not run out?” 

Smile as we may at the childish simplicity of 
the thought, the question showed that one of 
the most impressive ideas connected with that 
scene is equally appreciated by old and young. 
The idea of volume—of vastness of supply, can 
hardly fail to impress the mind of every be- 
holder. Let imagination essay to measure the 
amount of water whichis lavished ina single 
hour to supply that great spectacle of Divine 
power. Then conceive that throughout the year, 
night and day, that cataract plunges its undimin- 
ished flood into the abyss. And thus, for years, 
and generations, and centuries, and ages ! ei 
human mind grasp the conception of such vastness 
of supply—-such amplitude of natural munificence ? | 
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The fears of the child, that the water might fail, 
would yield to feelings of astonished delight as 
he should be taken over the wide stretch of Lake 
Erie, and then upon the ampler bosom of Huron, 
with its tributary reservoirs; Michigan’s inland 
sea stretches southward to still greater length ; 
while beyond all is spread out the colossal cistern 
of Superior, catching the waters of a thousand 
lakes and rivers. 

We have here a striking symbol of a thought 
which very often finds place in the experience of 
a child of God. With all the amplitude of hea- 
ven’s provision for suffering man, with the ex- 
haustless reservoirs of strength and grace which 
are connected with the supplies of the humblest 
disciple, the thought too often lodges in the 
heart, that perhaps our personal demerit is too 
flagrant for the generosity and grace of God. 
Ever lingering too near to Sinai, and too far 
from Calvary, we are subject to the daily tempta- 
tion of limiting the grace of heaven. Our legal 
spirit proves a fog which hides the Sun of Righte 
ousness, with all its warmth and _ brillianey. 
With the amplest measure of compassion in our 
creeds—with grace abounding to the chief of 
sinners, we yet sit too often like the pensive 
child at Niagara, and ask mournfully, if this 
flow of divine love to our souls will not run out. 

N. Y. Observer. 


HAMB YOU A SAFETY-LAMP? 

If it be néeessary that men go down and labor 
amid the darkness of the mine, it is indispen- 
sable to their comfort and protection that they 
carry with them a light. But the lamp that is 
to afford them light, while it sends out its rays 
upon the dismal scene, must be so constructed as 
not to explode amid the damps and gases that 
abound, and thus prove more fatal than the dark- 
ness. Such is the famed safety-lamp. Let it be 
our teacher. 

If it be necessary, as it doubtless is, that the 
Christian should go down from the light and 
wholesome atmosphere of direct religious de- 
votion, and move about amid the darkness and 
damps of worldly affairs, he must carry a light 
there. But it is very far from a matter of in- 
difference how his lamp is constructed. No or- 
dinary one, even though it were a model of 


earthly workmanship, will answer his purpose. 


The taper-light of nature, the rush-light of rea- 
son, the more pretending light of worldly wis- 
dom, and even the blazing torch-light of a fervid 
imagination, are all equally at fault here. Even 
if they could sufficiently illumine the place, none 
of them are protected from dangerous contact 
with those elements of moral death that reign in 
the world. We want a lamp that will not explode 
and jeopard our spiritual life when surrounded 
by such elements; ove that shall give sure and 
steady light, and yet be a “‘ safety-lamp.”’ Where 
shall we find it? Inspiration tells us, “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
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my path.” “Then shalt thou walk in thy way 
safely, and thy foot shall not stumble. When 
thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid; yea, 
thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be| 
sweet.”” “And thou shalt be secure, because 
there is hope; yea, thou shalt dig, and thou 
shalt take thy rest in safety.” 

Men of business, Christians, full of worldly 
cares, when you mingle with the dangerous ele- 
ments, and are surrounded by the explosive air 
of earthliness, do you take this safety-lamp with 
you? Verily, there is no “safety” without it. 
How affecting are the proofs of this, as seen in 
dead, “ twice dead,” professors of religion, scat- 
tered, like wrecks upon the shore after a tempest, 
all along the thronged ways of busy life. Qh, if'| 
Christians, instead of descending from the mount 
of light and safety into the mines of darkness 
and danger without the heavenly lamp, would 
ever carry it with them when they must go down, 
and while there hold on to it and heed its direc- 
tions, what a different picture would both the 
church and the world present. When will they 
learn how to unite industry, enterprise, patriot- 
ism, with a steadfast and consistent Christian 
fidelity? When will they learn that nothing} 
can ever take the place of that “lamp” which 
heaven, in infinite wisdom and kindness, has 
ordained to be their guide and their preserv- 
ative amid the cares and distractions of worldly 
pursuits ? Have you a safety-lamp Badrerican 


a r. 
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EPISTOLARY INTERCOURSE BETWEEN Y EARLY | 
MEETINGS.—Appended to the printed Minutes | 
of New York Yearly Meeting is an Epistle to 
that body from the Yearly Meeting held in Lon- 
don last year ; and believing its more extensive | 
circulation may be acceptable and, perhaps, use- | 
ful to many of our readers, we transfer it to our 
pages. This kind of correspondence between the | 
co-ordinate branches of the Society of Friends, 
has ever been considered both as an evidence of 
harmony and Christian unity, and as a means of | 


increasing the strength of the body at large, and | 


“provoking one another unto love and to good 
works.” 

If any Yearly Meeting finds, unhappily for 
itself, that its intercourse, by epistle, is inter- 
rupted with the other Yearly Meetings, how | 
anxiously and earnestly should it examine into | 
the cause ! 





And, if a candid investigation shows | 


that it has departed, in some important particular, | 
from the established order of the Society, involv- 


, also, a violation of the rights of other Yearly 
Mestings and endangering the individual rights 
of its own members, its proper course is suffi- 


ing 


ciently obvious. 

It is acknowledged throughout the Society 
that each Yearly Meeting possesses the exclusive 
right to regulate, and, by its Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, to exercise disciplinary 
authority over its offending members; and that 
when a member is disowned by a Monthly Meet- 
ing, and the disownment has been confirmed, on 
appeal, by the Yearly Meeting, there can be no 
further appeal. An attempt, by another Yearly 
| Meeting, to reinstate into the Society, or re-invest 
with the rights of membership, a person, or any 
number of persons so disowned, is, therefore, 
most palpably a violation of a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the organization of the Society, and neces- 
sarily productive of discord and division. 


Our readers will be at no loss to apply these 
remarks; and in reading the excellent Epistle 
alluded to above, they will probably be disposed 
to unite with us in the fervent desire that those 
who have deprived themselves and their fellow 
members of the privilege and benefit of episto- 


|lary intercourse between Yearly Meetings, and 


have introduced great difficulty and much mourn- 


| ing into the Society, may become sensible that 
'their steps have not been directed of the Lord, 


and be favored to have their hearts turned again 
towards their brethren. 


| The case of Drep Scort in the United States 


Supreme Court. ' The full opinions of Carer 
Justice TANEY and Justice Curtis, and 
Abstracts of the Opinions of the other Judges; 
with an Analysis of the points ruled, and some 
Concluding Observations. New York: Gree- 
ly & McElrath. Price 25 cents; $1 for five 
copies ; $2 per dozen ; $15 per bundved: 


Under a government constituted like ours, 
every citizen should make himself so far ac- 
quainted with the progress of events, the enact- 
ment of laws and the decisions of Courts as to 
be able to perform faithfully and discreetly such 
civil or political acts as fall within the scope of 
his conscientious duty. The publication of this 
pamphlet of 104 pages gives an opportunity, 
in a very small cost, to obtain a clear understand- 
ing of a case which is likely to have an im- 
portant bearing upon the legislation of some of 
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our States, as well as upon the condition and 
prospects of the free colored population. 
The Supreme Court of Maine has already 


given a decision in favor of the citizenship of 


free colored persons, and their right of suffrage 
in that State. The New York Evening Post 
says :— 

‘The Constitution of Maine, like those of 
several other States, contains a provision con- 
ferring the right of suffrage upon ‘every male 
citizen of the United States of theage of twenty- 
one years and upwards,’ with the usual excep- 
tions and limitations. The question arising, 
after the Dred Scott decision, whether free color- 
ed persons of African descent were electors under 
this provision, the State Senate propounded, on 
the 26th of March, to the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court the following question, requesting 
them to return an answer thereto at the earliest 
possible moment : 

‘ Are free colored persons, of African descent, 
having a residence established in some town in 
this State, for the term of three months next 
preceding any election, authorized, under the 
provisions of the Constitution of this State, to 
be electors for Governor, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives ?’ 

We lay before our readers the opinion of the 
Court, which, with a dissenting opinion by Judge 
Hathaway, and a separate opinion by Judge 
Appleton, concurring in its conclusions with 
those of the majority, is published in the Ken- 
nebec Journal, the State paper. This document 
has the merit of being confined to the single 
point submitted to the Court, and of discussing 
that point calmly and thoroughly. It quotes 
from the citations of Chief-Justice Taney to 
prove that the citizens of each State constituted 
the citizens of the United States when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and that the rights which 
appertained to them as citizens of those respec- 
tive commonwealths accompanied them in the 
formation of the great, compound commonwealth 
which ensued. 

To decide whether the free colored people of 
African descent in the several States were recog- 
nised as citizens of any of the States which en- 
tered into and composed a part of the United 
States, the State constitutions then existing are 
examined. It is found that in many of the 
original thirteen States, amongst them Massa- 
chusetts, of which Maine then constituted a part, 
free colored citizens had a right to vote, and that 
the convention which formed the first Constitu- 
tion of Maine, refused to deprive negroes of the 
right of suffrage. The question propounded is 
therefore answered in the affirmative. 

Judge Appleton’s separate opinion, which is 
quite long, discusses the question mainly from 
a historical poiut of view. He regards citizen- 
ship, under the general principles of interna- 











tional law, as being ‘ the result of birth in the! 


dominion of the State to which allegiance is due,’ 
and ‘no where made to depend upon color or 
descent.’ Slavery he considers tobe ‘a condi- 
tion imposed upon the individual by the munic- 
ipal law,’ restricted to the territory in which 
that law exists, and destroyed by manumission. 
Having laid down these general principles, and 
supported them by authority, Judge Appleton 
proceeds to trace the history of the free negro 
in this country, through the colonial period, 
under the articles of confederation and the Con- 
stitution. By full citations from the reports, the 
statutes, and the debates of both conventions, he 
establishes his position that in this as in other 
countries, there may be citizens other than white, 
that is, free colored citizens, whatever their 
descent. 

The effect of this decision will be, of course, 
to confirm to the colored inhabitants of Maine 
the right of suffrage which they have always 
enjoyed there—the opinions of Chief Justice 
Taney and his associates to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 





Diep, at the residence of his father, Daniel Haviland, 
in Raisin, Mich., on the 13th inst., Epwis Havinanp, in 
the 21st year of his age. 

His disease being of a lingering character, he was 
favored to bear it g#ith resignation, never being heard 
to murmur or c@mplain, but at several times acknowl- 
edged it a meréy to him to be taken from this world 
of temptation, though in the bloom of youth. He 
was enabled to impart much counsel to his young 
associates, saying a short time before his death, “ tell 
all my schoolmates with whom I have not had an 
opportunity to talk, that I want they should prepare 
to meet me in heaven.” He desired a similar message 
to be sent to a brother. 





From the London Herald of Peace 
THE CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF THE 
CHINESE. 


There is a very strong propensity in human 
nature to vilify those whom we have wronged. 
The philosophy of this conduct, however, lies on 
the surface. It is an attempt, almost uncon- 
sciously no doubt in many cases, but not on that 
account the less real, to justify ourselves, to our 
own consciences and to the world, for the injus- 
tice we have committed, by representing the 
objects of it as utterly unworthy of any sym- 
pathy or respect. If we intend persevering in 
the same course of evil we have commenced, 
there is the further motive of steeling our hearts 
against those natural feelings of pity or compunc- 
tion which might otherwise stay our hand, and 
plead on behalf of the wronged. To avert this 
inconvenience, and to lash ourselves into a suffi- 
ciently fierce pitch of passion to prevent our 
being embarrassed by either conscience or com- 
passion, the common and obvious artifice is to 
depict our opponents in the most hideous colors, 
as moral monsters, without one redeeming feature, 
whom it would be therefore a mercy to mankind, 
if possible, utterly to exterminate. 
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This is the process that regularly takes place pic-nicking under the shade which the trees 
in this country, whenever we make war upon any | afforded. Each little group had brought its own 
other nation. It was the case in reference to the | provisions, which appeared to be relished with 
French forty or fifty years ago, and some day we| great zest. In many instances, I was asked to 
shall probably cull a few of the flowers of speech | join with them and partake of their homely fare, 
with which our politicians and journalists were|an invitation which I declined, I trust, in as 
wont at that time to describe our excellent allies | polite a manner as that in which it was given.” 
across the channel. It was the case in reference | And again :—‘‘ I passed through two small towns 
to the Burmese, whose dominions we invaded | in this valley, where the whole population seemed 
and partitioned some five or six yearsago. It is|to turn out to look at me. Everywhere I was 
the case in reference to any Indian or African | treated with the most marked politeness, and 
tribe with which we happen to be at war. Wejeven kindness, by the inhabitants. ‘Stop a 
need hardly add how emphatically it was the little; sit down, drink tea;’ was said to me by 
case in regard to the Russians two or three years | almost every one whose door I passed.” And 
ago. We ourselves incurred no little odium, |again:—‘I spent a week in the midst of this 
even from some friends of Peace, because we | beautiful scenery, and experienced nothing but 
refused to join in that strain, and attempted, by | kindness and civility from hundreds of natives, 
extracts from travellers or residents in Russia | with whom I came daily in contact.’ After a 
before the war, to show that the Russians were | similar description elsewhere, Mr. Fortune adds : 
not really such unmitigated and incarnate fiends | “This picture is not very like many which 
as it was then the fashion to represent. Gene-| have been given of China and the Chinese, but 
rally speaking, there is very little skill or variety | jt is true to nature, nevertheless. I trust it may 
of coloring in the daubing employed. The! give a higher idea of the civilization of this 
same epithets recur with remarkable uniformity | people than we are accustomed to form from the 
—‘‘ barbarous,” “treacherous,” “savage,” “bru- | writings of those whose principal knowledge was 
tal,” “degraded,” &c.,—eontrasted, of course, | derived from views at the great southern seaports 
with a long list of all the virtues which they | of the empire.” 
entirely lack, and with which we are copiously 


But we must give our readers a few glimpses 
adorned. 


‘of China and the Chinese from this singularly 


_ We perceive that the tide has set in strongly | interesting volume. And first, as to the physical 
in this direction now, in regard to the Chinese. laspect and condition of the country, here is a 


It must be admitted, however, that there is more | fine bit of landscape :— 


excuse for the caricature of this people in| «The scenery round the ancient city of Tse- 
which we are now indulging, than that of most! kee is of the most romantic and beautiful de- 
others with which we are brought into collision | seription. The city stands on a flat plain, and is 
—namely, our ignorance of all but the most dis- | surrounded by hills, ranging in height from two 
reputable portion of the people. Englishmen | or three hundred to one thousand feet above the 
who have visited China, have come into contact | Jeyel of the plain. Some are crowned with 
mostly with the low and vicious population that temples, having a most imposing appearance in 
haunt all sea-port towns, while the avocations of | the distance, and from which the most charming 
our countrymen, either as officials, often in col-| yiews can be obtained. One of these, and the 
lision with the authorities, or as opium smugglers | finest, is near the east gate of the city. It is 
evading their laws, or as missionaries assailing | approached by an avenue of pine trees, and a 
their most cherished prejudices, are not such as | broad flight of stone steps leads from the bottom 
to bring out before them the most amiable features | of the hill to its summit where the temple stands. 
of the Chinese character. | From the higher rooms of this temple the visitor 

A work, however, has been lately published | sees a wide extent of level country, exceedingly 
by Mr. Robert Fortune,* which gives a fuller | fertile, and well-watered. His eye follows the 


and fairer insight into Chinese life and manners | windings of the Ningpo river for many miles in 
than any thing we have previously seen. Mr. 


. a pre’ a westerly direction, until it is lost among the 
Fortune did not visit China in any of the capa-| distant hills. Canals, many of which are broad 
cities we have indicated above, but as a simple | 


, and afford not only a plentiful supply of water 
among the people, and certainly he had no ocea- | for the irrigation of the rice crops, but bear on 
sion to repent his confidence. On the contrary, | their surface thousands of boats of many different 
he was treated everywhere not only with respect 


. ) vit sizes, all hurrying to and fro and carrying on the 
but with marked kindness and cordiality. He| commerce of the country. It is a pretty sight 


to see the numerous white or brown sails over 
the land bending to the breeze, or flapping about 
in a calm sunny morning. Looking south and 
eastward, the eye rests upon the wide plain of 
Ningpo, and on a clear day the high mountains 
which bound its furthest sides are distinctly 


found the Chinese a cheerful, good-humored, 
and most hospitable people. We find passages 
like these continually occurring :—“ Here I 
mixed with groups of worshippers who were now 


* Residence among the Chinese, Inland, on the 


; 2 ; and deep, intersect the country in all directions, 
tourist and botanist. He trusted himself a 
Coast, and at Sea, by Robert Fortune. | 
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visible. It is difficult, where all is so beautiful, 
to fix upon the prettiest spot, but that near the 
north gate, where my boat lay, appeared to me 
the most lovely of all. Between the north gate 
and the hills there is a pretty lake, which is 
crossed by a causeway with arches and alcoves. 
This causeway led from the city to a range of 
temples situated at the base of the hills. A side 
view of this causeway, with its round-arched 
bridge and alcove, the smooth waters of the lake, 
the rich vegetation on its banks, and the temple 
at the foot of the hills, would form a lovely pic- 
ture, worthy of the pencil of our first European 
artists. I have looked on this scene in early 
morning when the mist was rising from the 
water, at noon on a summer’s day when the water 
appeared to have been melted with the fierceness 
of the sun’s rays, and again at ‘dewy eve’ when 
all was still—and a more fairy-like spot it would 
be difficult to find.” 

As Mr. Fortune was commissioned by the East 
India Company to procure supplies of tea-plants, 
and tea-makers for their use, he was led to mingle 
much with the rustic population; and he has 
given us some pleasant pictures of Chinese farmers 
and their households. Here is a specimen :— 

“The farmers in China as a class, are highly 
respectable, but, as their farms are all small, they 
are probably less wealthy than our farmers in 
England. Each farm-house is a little colony, 
consisting of some three generations, namely, the 
grandfather, his children, and his children’s 
children. There they live in peace and harmony 
together; all who are able to work on the farm, 
and if more labor is required, the stranger is 
hired to assist them. They live well, dress 
plainly, and are industrious, without being in 
any way oppressed. [ doubt if there is a happier 
race anywhere than the Chinese farmers and 
peasantry. Being well known in this part of the 
country, and having always made it a point to 
treat the people well, I was welcomed wherever 
I went. 1 began to feel quite at home at the 
farmers’ houses. Here the female members of 
the family have much more liberty than those of 
a higher rank. They have small feet, as usual, 
but they are not so confined to the house, or 
prevented from looking on and speaking to 
strangers, as the higher classes are. Ifa stranger 
enters the court of the house unexpectedly, he 
will see a number of ladies, both old and young, 
sitting in the verandah, all industriously employed 
on some work—some spinning, some sewing or 


embroidering, and one probably engaged in culi- 


nary operations; and if the stranger be an un- 
known foreigner, the whole would rise hurriedly, 
and disappear like a covey of partridges, over- 
turning wheels, stools, and anything else that 
may be in their way. This was a frequent scene 
in my earlier visits, but it gradually wore off when 
it was found I was a civilized being like them- 
selves. These same ladies afterwards would often 
ask me to sit down, and even get a chair for me, 





and bring me a cup of tea with their own fair 
hands; and while I drank my tea, they would 
go on with their work, laughing and chatting as 
freely as if I had been a thousand miles away.” 


MEASURES OF DISTANCE IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


It is presumed that every one who has arrived 
at years of maturity, is familiar with distances 
as reckoned in this country by our standard tables 
of long measure, yet few comparatively know 
that distances or spaces called by the same name 
in other countries, differ considerably in their 
relative length from those of our own, which are 
the same as those of England. In Europe 
scarcely one if any other state or kingdom, reckon 
their distance the same as England. At the 
present time, when there is so much and so fre- 
quent intercourse between this country and other 
parts of the globe, it seems to be necessary thata 
more correct knowledge of this subject should be 
had, in order that we may read understandingly 
the numerous and almost daily publications in 
which the distances of other countries are spoken 
of. The following table, taken from good authority, 
shows the length of the modern mile, and also 
the league of various countries, and their relation 
to the English statute mile : 


Statute 
Yards. Mile. 
Modern Roman mile......... .s00+++0 dlicdad 1,628 .925 
English statute mile, ............000sseeeseeeee 1,760 1.000 
ee Se 
Ancient Scotish mile.......0. sseeseeeeeeeeeees 1,984 1.127 
BEE PEED cndaadchenssceenee scacnccovinessecxen staan alee 
French posting league. backngtes gannmsend sogeel 4,263 2.422 
Spanish judicial league lnvsnncst tesaesces ated 4,635 2.634 
Portugal league.........e0ssecsesses evereeseeee6,760 3,841 
German short mile........ss000 seseeeeeeeeee6,859 3.897 
Flanders league......... scesssecesecseeseeseeees5,864 3.900 
Spanish common league........+...-0e.00 e+ 7,416 4.214 
PII DEIR ao oc.cc cng cc ccctccccgecescccescccetaes “ee 
RII BR Riai ids cance esate ctenss cotcccceesseeeesGee §=6e 
nn BATS eink. cescicicccsevends secesssevee AG “EERE 
Hungarian mile.. eoseee ceveccese eossasediipnesineed 9,113 5,178 
ae nT s: ae 
German long Mile........ccceceeeseeeeeeseee 10,126 5.753 
Hanoverian mile.........sscccsssscereeeseeesL 1,559 6.568 
DOR ght WNW iccces vevcecves vetveccas ceises cee 11,700 6.648 
Arabian mile..........cccessecececeeees seeeeeeedy 148 
Persian neers edecsecceeee condusaes devcseces 6,068 
RUSSIAN WETEb.....c00e covcccese coccccses coscess lh LTE 
Turkish berri.. «+01 ,826 
English geographical ‘mile about.. ++002,025 
Geographical league of England an: 
PRGMOO cicsed cncssesesbesessccrccccsccss cence 6,075 
German geographical mile.................8,100 


The distance, as calculated in any country, 
when given in yards, can readily be reduced to 
miles by dividing the given number of yards by 
1760, the number of yards in the statute mile.— 
Country Gentleman. 


Rarely promise ; but, if lawful, constantly per- 
form. 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAILWAY ENGINEER. 
(Concluded from page 797.) 

Then came the renewal of the Manchester and 
Liverpool project. It was very unacceptable to 
canal proprietors, somc of whom had been an- 
nually receiving, for half-a-century, the whole 
amount of their original investment! Stephen- 
son was at the head of the survey, and he and 
his men were treated as rogues and vagabonds 
by resident lords and gentlemen. Pamphlets 
and prophecies, both of the most alarming nature, 
were scattered broadcast. They threatened every 
evil as a consequence of railways, from a general 
conflagration to the cessation of laying eggs on 
the part of the hens. And then these interested 
soothsayers sought comfort by trying to feel con- 
vinced that the whole thing was impracticable. 
When daily the practicability became more ap- 
parent, canal proprietors, so haughty previously, 
began to offer increased advantages of water car- 
riage to the Liverpool and Manchester merchants ; 
but it was “too late.” In spite of tremendous 
difficulties, the railroad took shape. Very well, 
said the Quarterly Review, such a road is an 
absolute necessity ; but “we scout the idea of a 
general railroad, as altogether impracticable. .... 
The gross exaggerations of the powers of the 
locomotive engine, or, to speak in plain English, 
the steam-carriage, may delude for a time, but 
must end in the mortification of those concerned.’’ 
Stephenson thought that there had been no 
exaggeration; and, though he was very much 
concerned, he was never in the slightest degree 
mortified. On the contrary, they were mortified 
who saw, and would fain have denied him, his 
triumph :— 

‘‘ What [said the Reviewer] can be more pal- 
pably absurd and ridiculous than the prospect 
held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as 
stage coaches? We should as soon expect the 
people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, 
as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine 
going at such a rate. We will back old Father 
Thames against the Woolwich Railway for any 
sum. We trust that Parliament will, in all rail- 
ways it may sanction, limit the speed to eight or 
nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree with 
Mr. Sylvester is as great as can be ventured on 
with safety.” 

Most of the practical and scientific men in the 
kingdom shared these opinions. George Ste- 
phenson smiled good-temperedly, and practically 
proved them to be unfounded. The very Parlia- 
mentary Committee before whom he was ex- 
amined sneered at him as a lunatic when he 
modestly maintained that he could drive a loco- 
motive at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
The world of science shook its solemn head ; 
and even gentle Religion, growing prejudiced, 
turned upwards her blue eyes, and seemed to ask 


forgiveness for the blasphemy of this presump- 
tuous mechanic. 


REVIEW. 


«One of the members of the Committee pressed 
the witness a little further. He put the follow- 
ing case :—‘ Suppose, now, one of these engines 
to be going along a railroad at the rate of nine or 
ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray 
upon the line and get in the way of the engine; 
would not that, think you, be a very awkward 
circumstance ?’—‘ Yes,’ replied the witness, with 


a twinkle in his eye, ‘verry awkward indeed— 
for the coo !’” 


When he talked of getting over the difficulties 
of such an immense mass of pulp as Chat Moss, 
the opposing counsel pronounced his ignorance 
inconceivable. So, to them, was his knowledge. 
That learned gentleman, Mr. Harrison, was very 
hilarious indeed at the idea of Irish members 
flying up to a division in carriages at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour ;—and “ Mr. Francis Giles, 
©. E.” affirmed that “no engineer in his senses 
would go through Chat Moss if he wanted to 
make a road from Liverpool to Manchester. Mr. 
Giles said the carriages would all go to the bottom, 
and that it would be necessary to take this Moss 
completely out at the bottom, in order to make a 
solid road.” Other C. E.’s designated Stephen- 
son as that unprofessional person ; one styled his 
plans as “very wild,” and even the learned 
counsel, Alderson, declared Stephenson’s pro- 
ject, “the most absurd scheme that it ever 
entered the head of man to conceive.’’—“ I say 
he never had a plan,” said Mr. Alderson; “I 
do not believe he is capable of making one.” 
More than one such battle as this Stephenson 
had to fight single-handed; but neither abuse, 
nor sarcasm, nor cajolery, nor piteous howling, 
like that of Sir Isaac Coffin, could move him. 
Parliamentary permission was obtained at last, 
only at a cost of nearly £30,000, and all the 
“‘C. E.’s” bade “ that unprofessional person” to 
go and do what was impossible. And, Jo Pan! 
he went and did it!—not without enormous dif- 
ficulty ; but after every disappointment and 
querulous “ What next?’ his calm observation 
was “ We must persevere.” And now Chat Moss 
forms the very best part of the road between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and it was accom- 
plishea at a cost of £28,000, whereas Mr. Giles, 
©. E. had set down that the formation of a road 
there would cost £270,000. “ He'll get nothing 
to run upon it,’ was a common remark.— 
‘Certainly not at twelve miles an hour,” was 
another.—“ Perfectly impossible!” cried a third ; 
“let him try it! Impossible !”—And as we all 
know, George Stephenson put the ‘“ Rocket’’ on 
the line, and drove her at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour! Then the greatest sceptics began to 
conceive that a revolution of an extraordinary 
nature was about to take place, and while some 
prophesied a wide extension of civilization, others 
looked to their Bibles to see if, in this, the end 
of the world were not foreshadowed ;—but these 
latter might have found comfort if they had 
opened at Isaiah, and found that good advice to 











railway travellers, ‘‘ Whose strength is in sitting 
still.”’ 

Who, then alive, has forgotten the glory and 
the sorrow of the opening day, the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1830? The triumph of the “ unprofes- 
sional person’? was complete. It was rather 
perfected than diminished by the fatal accident 
to Mr. Huskisson.—‘ The ‘Northumbrian’ en- 
gine conveyed the wounded body of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman a distance of about fifteen miles 
in twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of thirty- 
six miles an hour. This incredible speed burst 
upon the world with all the effect of a new and 
unlooked-for phenomenon.”” And mark one of 
the results:—‘ Lords Derby and Sefton, who, by 
their opposition, forced the line from their es- 
tates, and compelled Mr. Stephenson to take it 
over the worst part of Chat Moss, were afterwards 
found patronizing a second and rival line between 
Liverpool and Manchester, on condition that the 
lineshould passthrough their property.”” Though 
not meant, this was a tribute to the genius of 
that unprofessional person who had now accom- 
plished the great work of his life, and had begun 
the greater and the supremely good work of 
drawing the ends of the earth together. And 
yet, for years, Mr. Stephenson was not reckoned 
by the “C.E.’s’”’ as worthy of being considered 
as belonging to the status of engineers, because 
he had never been a student or an apprentice. 
Even the mechanical engineers looked on him as 
an interloper, and abused him in their magazines. 
Dr. Lardner, who so satisfactorily proved the 
impossibility of navigating the Atlantic by steam, 
just as the fact had been accomplished, declared, 
“that in the proposed great Box Tunnel, on the 
Great Western Railway, the passage of a load of 
100 tons would deposit 3,090 lb. of noxious gases, 
incapable of supporting life.” The same philo- 
sopher, in 1824, advocated the plan of Mr. 
Vallance for projecting passengers through a 
tube large enough to contain a train of carriages, 
the tube being previously exhausted of atmos- 
pheric air! And finally, Col. Sibthorp anathe- 
matized Stephenson and all his class, declaring 
that he would rather meet a highwayman, and 
adding his belief that a highwayman was the 
more respectable man! As a sample of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in surveying land for rail- 
ways, the following, having reference to the 
London and Birmingham, is among the more 
amusing :— 

“ At one point the vigilance of the landowners 
and their servants was such, that the surveyors 
were effectually prevented making the surveys by 
the light of day; and it was only at length accom- 
plished at night by means of dark lanthorns. 
Mr. Lecount mentions another instance of a 
clergyman, who made such alarming demonstra- 
tions of his opposition, that the extraordinary 
expedient was resorted to of surveying his pro- 
perty during the time he was engaged in the 

pulpit. This was accomplished by having a 
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strong force of surveyors in readiness to com- 
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mence their operations, and entering the clergy- 
man’s grounds on the one side at the same 
moment that they saw him fairly off them on the 
other; by a well-organized and systematic ar- 
rangement, each man concluded his allotted task 
just as the reverend gentleman concluded his 
sermon; so that, before he left the church, the 
deed was done, and the sinners had all decamped.”’ 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, worthy son of worthy 
father, is said to have walked twenty times over 
the land between London and Birmingham before 
he was satisfied with his survey. The elder 
Stephenson was justly proud of such a son, 
whose inquiring mind he first found actively 
employed when Robert—then very young—was, 
by means of a kite, engaged in drawing down 
electric sparks into the hinder quarters of his 
father’s pony. His sire merrily called him 
‘‘a mischievous scoundrel,’’—but the trick was 
one after the father’s own heart. 

From the period of the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway to 1840—when 
the elder Stephenson resolved to retire into 
private life—there were few great railway under- 
takings in this country with which he was not 
connected. He was engaged, too, in many 
abroad. Up to the year last mentioned, he had 
many a battle to fight,—but he issued forth 
from his home, near Chesterfield, generally to 
conquer. Cities spent countless wealth to keep 
the rail from them, and then spent more in 
bringing to their gates what they had denounced. 
It was not till 1842, when the Queen began to 
use the Windsor line, that the antipathies of the 
most prejudiced, except Col. Sibthorp, were 
effectually set at rest. Before that time, indeed, 
he who had been accounted mad for getting so 
fast in advance of the world, was stigmatized as 
“slow” by “professional men,” for asserting 
that a speed of above forty, or from that to fifty, 
miles an hour was not consistent with safety. 
He could construct an engine, he said, that should 
complete one hundred miles an hour, but it 
would be practically useless. He also advocated 
level lines and the narrow gauge. He was be- 
loved by his pupils and assistants ; and if bitter- 
ness ever did find expression in him, it was when 
he was assailed by opponents whose professional 
education was esteemed by them as superior to 
his training and experience, and on whom he 
might have better afforded to expend his con- 
tempt than his wrath. 

His retirement was only temporary, and even 
then he was busy in promoting the carriage of 
coals by railway, and other useful measures. 
Thirty years after he had been a worker in a 
pit at Newcastle, he travelled from that city to 
London, behind one of his own locomotives, in 
nine hours. Liverpool gave him, or itself, a 
statue. Municipalities asked him to honour 
them by accepting ‘the freedom of the city.” 
Kings and Queens abroad sat down with him to 
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hear him familiarly describe the geological form- 
ations of their kingdoms, and the English 
Government, ever forward to recognize merit 
and to reward it, offered him a superb piece of 
patronage,—the right to appoint the postman 
between Chatsworth and Chesterfield, which 
official was to receive twelve shillings a week! 
He did not care for honours. Leopold made 
him a Belgian knight, but the Chevalier never 
wore the insignia. Knighthood was ultimately 
offered him at home, but he refused the inflic- 
tion. Some one asked him what his “‘ ornamental 
initials’ were, for the purpose of appending 
them to a dedication. ‘1 have to state,” said 
Mr. Stephenson, “that I have no flourishes to 
my name, either before or after; and 1 think it 


will be as well if you merely say ‘George Ste- | 


phenson.’ ” 

In his closing years he lived the life of a use- 
ful, active country gentleman. He was never 
idle. In the business of his colliery property, 
lime works, and in correspondence and audiences 
with numerous persons who resorted to him for 
advice or aid, he employed many hours. One 
thing troubled him in his garden: his cucumbers 
would grow crooked. They baffled all his at- 
tempts, till he clapped the growing vegetables 
into glass cylinders, and produced them perfectly 
straight. With this achievement he was de- 
lighted, and he was not less pleased when he 
beat the Duke of Devonshire in his pines. He 
was therewith no tuft-hunter. He was not the 
man, when he dined with a baronet, to have a 
paragraph to that effect inserted in the papers. 
When he did go, he was very acceptable com- 
pany. Here he is at Sir Robert Peel’s in 1845, 
with Chantrey, Buckland, and Follett :— 

“Though mainly an engineer, he was also a 
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all the zeal of an advocate about to plead the 
dearest interests of his client. After he had 
mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, rub- 
bing his hands with glee, and said, ‘ Now I am 
ready for him.’ Sir Robert |’eel was made 
acquainted with the plot, and adroitly introduced 
the subject of the controversy after dinner. The 
result was, that in the argument which followed, 
the man of science was overcome by the man of 
law ; and Sir William Follett had at all points the 
mastery over Dr. Buckland.—‘ What do you 
say, Mr. Stephenson?’ asked Sir Robert laugh- 
| ing.—‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I will only say this, that 
of all the powers above and under the earth, 
there seems to me to be no power so great as the 
| gift of the gab.’ One day, at dinner, during 
the same visit, a scientific lady asked him the 
| question, ‘ Mr. Stephenson, what do you consider 
the most powerful force in nature ??—‘ Oh!’ said 
| he, in a gallant spirit, ‘I will soon answer that 
| question: it is the eye of a woman for the man 
| who loves her ; for if a woman look with affection 
/on a young man, and he should go to the utter- 
/most ends of the earth, the recollection of that 
look will bring him back : there is no other force 
‘in nature that could do that.’ One Sunday, 
| when the party had just returned from church, 
| they were standing together on the terrace near 
| the hall, and observed in the distance a railway 
'train flashing along, throwing behind it a long 
‘line of white steam.—‘ Now, Buckland,’ said 
_Mr. Stephenson, ‘I have a poser for you. Oan 
| you tell me what is the power that is driving that 
| train ?’—‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘I suppose it is 
| one of your big engines.’—‘ But what drives the 
| engine ?’—‘Qh, very likely a canny Newcastle 
| driver.’—‘ What do you say to the light of the 
sun ?’—‘ How can that be?’ asked the doctor.— 





daring thinker on many scientific questions ; and | ‘It is nothing else,’ said the engineer: ‘it is 
there was scarcely a subject of speculation, or a! light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands 
department of recondite science, on which he|of years,—light, absorbed by plants and vege- 


had not employed his faculties in such a way as 
to have formed large and original views. At 
Drayton the conversation often turned upon such 
topics, and Mr. Stephenson freely joined in it. 
On one occasion, an animated discussion took 
place between himself and Dr. Buckland on one 
of his favorite theories as to the formation of 
coal. But the result was, that Dr. Buckland, a 
much greater master of tongue-fence than Ste- 
phenson, completely silenced him. Next morn- 
ing before breakfast, when he was walking in 
the grounds deeply pondering, Sir William Fol- 
lett came up and asked what he was thinking 
about? ‘Why, Sir William, I am thinking 
over that argument I had with Buckland last 
night. I know I am right, and that if I had 
ay the command of words which he has, I’d 
have beaten him.’ ‘Let me know all about it,’ 
said Sir William, ‘and I’ll see what I can do for 
you.’ The two sat down in an arbor, where the 
astute lawyer made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the points of the case ; entering into it with 


tables, being necessary for the condensation of 
carbon during the process of their growth, if it 
| be not carbon in another form,—and now, after 
| being buried in the earth for long ages in fields 
of coal, that latent light is again brought forth 
‘and liberated, made to work, as in that locomo- 
tive, for great human purposes.’ The idea was 
certainly a most striking and original one: like 
‘a flash of light, it illuminated in an instant an 
entire fieid of science.” 

Three years subsequently, after very gradual 
| decay, this “ Nature’s gentleman” was attacked 
by intermittent fever, of which he died, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. We are sure that 
we shall only increase our readers’ respect and 
satisfaction when we add that, to poor Robert 
Gray, of Newburn, who acted as his bridesman 
when he married his first love, pretty Fanny 
Henderson, “he left a pension for life, which 
continues to be paid him.” 





Form is good, but not formality.— Penn. 
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CLIMATE AND CONSUMPTION. 


Sir James Clark of England has assailed with 
considerable force the doctrine that a change of 
climate is beneficial to persons suffering with 
consumption ; and a French physician, M. Car- 
riere, has written forcibly against it. Dr. Bur- 
gess, an eminent Scotch physician, also contends 
that climate has little or nothing to do with the 
cure of consumption, and that if it had, the 
curative effects would be produced through the 
skin and not through the lungs. That a warm 
climate is not in itself beneficial, he shows from 
the fact that the disease exists in all latitudes. 
In India and Africa, tropical climates, it is as 
frequent as in Europe and North America. At 
Malta, right in the heart of the genial Mediter- 
ranean, the army reports of England show that 
one-third of the deaths among the soldiers are 
by consumption. At Nice, a favorite resort of 
English invalids, especially those afflicted with 
lung complaints, there are mofe native-born per- 
sons die of consumption than in any English 
town of equal population. In Geneva the dis- 
ease is almost equally prevalent. In Florence, 
pneumonia is said to be marked by a suffocating 
character, and by a rapid progress toward its 
last stage. Naples, whose climate is the theme 
of so much praise by travelers, shows in her 
hospitals a mortality by consumption equal to one- 
third, whereas in Paris, whose climate is so often 
pronounced villainous, the proportion is only 
one in three and one-quarter. In Madeira, no 
local disease is more common than consumption. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THINGS MINUTE, EVIDENCES OF DIVINE POWER 
AND WISDOM. 


In depths of space, beyond imagination’s 
Capacity to fathom, ever shine 

Unnumbered suns in brilliant constellations ; 
Yet these display a workmanship divine 

Not more than insects seen by aided vision, 
Whose whole existence is one transient hour, 

In dreamy pleasure spent ’mid fields elysian 
Upon the petal of a summer flower. 


The strong attractive and projectile forces 
That hurl the planets in their destined round, 
And poise them through their oscillating courses, 
Display a wisdom nothing more profound— 
However vast their size, immense their distance— 
Than does the instinct of those little things 
Which, to enhance delight, prolong existence, 
Prompts them to breathe or to expand their wings. 


Of means to ends, a perfect adaptation 
Is witnessed in the everlasting hills ; 
From reservoirs deep amid rock foundation 
Gush the soft waters of a thousand rills. 
The same intelligence that planned the mountains, 
Whose rock-built cisterns treasure up the rains, 
Contrived the sources of the vital fountains 
That course the little insect’s tiny veins. 


Not wondrous less the simple means He uses, 
Some of his vast creations to perform ; 

He, who controls the earthquake when he chooses, 
Directs the lightning and unchains the storm. 
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The barriers that hold the mighty ocean, 
Vast as it is, are little grains of sand, 

Which all its force, its tempest-toss’d commotion, 
From year to year, from age to age, withstand. 


The merest worms erect their habitations 
Beneath the waves, in massive marble piles, 

Until they constitute the strong foundations 
On which repose extended ocean isles. 

O’er rifted rocks the rapid torrent, bounding, 
Exerts a force that makes the mountains jar, 

And hurls its thunders, terrible, resounding 
Along the air, o’er hills and vales afar. 


And yet that stream, by gentle sunbeams lifted, 
In little atoms, from the distant main, 
On zephyr wings was o’er the mountain drifted, 
And fell in flakes of snow or drops of rain. 
There’s not a thing, inanimate, organic, 
The most minute, or of gigantic size, 
Celestial, terrene or oceanic, 
From earth’s deep centre, to the loftiest skies ;— 
There’s not a part of all the vast creation, 
Nor one of Nature’s ever perfect laws, 
But that demands our awe, our admiration— 
Proclaims the being of a Great First Cause. 


Plattekill, N. Y. S. H. 


For Friends’ Review. 
To astranger Friend, who counselled with me in the spirit of 
Christian love, these lines are affectionately inscribed. 
“ Dear young woman !” thou hast called me, 
Therefore turns my heart to thee, 
And I pray that God will help me, 
Worthy of thy love to be. 


Strengthen me to keep thy counsels— 
Counsels none should e’er evade— 
“ Every sacrifice He calls for” 
Be upon His altar laid. 


But my soul is filled with sorrow, 
Keenly smarting ‘neath the rod, 
Since thy query of the morning, 
‘‘ Have we done the will of God ?” 


Nay, sweet messenger of Jesus ! 
Oft I’ve disobeyed His will, 

Yet He, in His tender mercy, 
Condescends to own me still ! 


He to me has long been calling— 
“ Come away ”’ from every sin, 

And His fire has been refining 
All the secret soul within. 


Thou, my friend, this trial bearing, 
In the day he called for thee, 

Now His badge of love art wearing, 
For His grace has set thee free ! 


Now, thy chastened spirit turning 
To those fainting on the road, 

With thy lamp, all trimm’d and burning, 
Gently points them to theirGod. __ 


Thus with me hast thou been pleading, 
Not in vain, I humbly pray ; 

Through the Saviour’s interceding, 
May this darkness pass away. 


May this bitter cup I’m drinking, 
Search out every secret sin— 

Make the temple of the Spirit 
Fit for Christ to dwell within. 


Pray for me, my precious mentor, 
“ That I may receive my sight !” 

Unto Him—the source—the centre 
Of the throne of Love and Light. 
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Thy dear love !—how very cheering 
Is the hope that I, one day, 

May, through grace, call thee my sister, 
Who has helped me on my way. 


Then, sweet friend, we’ll help each other! 
Ours the love of Christ shall be, 

While we labor here together— 
Together rest eternally ! 


Chappaqua, 6th mo. 11th, 1857. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTeLuicence.—Liverpool dates to the 12th 
inst. have been received. 

Great Britary.—Lord John Russell has reported 
from the select committee of the House of Commons, 
that Jews cannot be admitted as members of Parlia- 
ment, under the existing act for the modification of 
oaths. 

The Emperor and Empress of France have visited 
Queen Victoria. A conference with some of the 
leading ministers of both governments relative to the 
Turkish difficulties, was held during their stay, and 
Lord Palmerston stated in the House of Commons 
that it had been decided to recommend to the Sultan 
to annul the late election in Moldavia. He expressed 
the belief that Austria would concur in this decision, 
and that the Sultan would adopt the course recom- | 
mended. 

Owing to an accident connected with the landing 
of the cable, the Telegraph squadron did not finally 
sail from Valentia Bay till the evening of the 7th inst. 
The latest report is to the 10th, up to which time the | 
work of laying down the cable had gone on satisfac- 
torily. About 800 miles had been laid, and the 
depth of water in which it was then being submerged 
was nearly two miles. The laying of the cable from 
shallow to deep water was effected without difficulty, 
The cable was run out from the vessel at the rate of | 
about five miles per hour, and messages were con- 
stantly transmitted to the shore. The weather had 
been very favorable. 

Thirty thousand troops have been sent to India, 
and active recruiting is going on. 

France.—Three Italians, charged with a conspiracy | 
to assassinate the Emperor, have been convicted. One 
was sentenced to transportation, the others to im- 
prisonment for 15 years. In consequence of informa- 
tion obtained on this trial, eight other Italian refugees 
have been ordered to leave France, the government 
furnishing them with money for the journey, and al- 





lowing them to choose their destination. 

Itaty.—The Neapolitan government has authorized 
the establishment of two lines of submarine telegraph 
uniting Sicily to Malta and Turin. A reform in the 
postal system has been decreed, on a plan similar to the 
French. Four persons arrested at Genoa on suspi- 
cion of connection with the attempted revolution, 
were released, but arrests still continued. The wheat 
harvest of Italy has been secured, and is above an 
average. 

Turkey.—lIt is stated that the representatives of 
Russia, Prussia and Sardinia have announced, in notes 
precisely to that of the French minister, the cessation 
of diplomatic relations on their part, and their ap- 
proaching departure from Constantinople. The Paris 
correspondent of the London 7imes says the difficul- 
ties respecting Moldavia will be submitted to a con- 
ference of the powers interested. 

Eeyrr.—A part of the railway between Cairo and 
Suez has been completed, and the cargo and mails of 
the last steamer were conveyed upon it, saving about 
20 hours in thetransit. Passengers were transported, 
as usual, in carriages, but not subjected to detention 
as formerly. 


REVIEW. 


The dissension in the Greek Church is said to have 
arisen from an attempt to introduce the Gregorian 
calendar, which is strenuously resisted by a large part 
of the members. 

Ixpia.—A proclamation issued by the government 
set up by the mutineers at Delhi, charges the English 
government with a design first to deprive the troops 
of their religion, and then to compel all native sub- 
jects to embrace Christianity. It says the Governor 
General ordered cartridges, greased with beef and 
swine fat, (the use of which is forbidden by their re- 
ligion,) to be served to the troops, and all who resisted 
their use to be either killed or disbanded; and calls 
upon the Hindoos and Mohammedans to unite for their 
own preservation. No further authentic intelligence 
has yet been received. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The voleano of Mauna Loa, on 
the island of Hawaii, has again become active; and 
and as the lava discharged at the last eruption extend- 
ed toa distance of 60 or 70 miles from the crater, and 
within seven miles of the village of Hilo, apprehen- 
sions are felt that the present eruption may destroy 
that place. It contains about 500 inhabitants. 

AvustraLia.—The shipments of gold from Victoria 
averaged about ten tons troy per month, which was a 
somewhat smaller amount than had been exported the 
previous year. However, when the wet season sets in, 
the shipments were expected to be largely increased 
The population of the colony of Victoria on the first of 
the year 1857, was ascertained to be 351,000. 

Mexico.—Mexican papers state that arrangements 
are nearly completed for the establishment of regular 
horse and mule trains between the city of Mexico and 
Acapulco, to connect with the California steamers on 
the Pacific. They think the passage from New Or- 
leans to San Francisco may be made more cheaply 
by this route and Vera Cruz, than by the Panama 
steamers. 

A number of free colored persons from Louisiana 
have recently settled in the State of Vera Cruz, and 
devoted their attention to agriculture. Their opyor- 
tunities of pecuniary gain are said to be greater than 
at home, and they are not subject to the same dis- 
abilities on account of their color. 

Domestic.—Gov. Walker, of Kansas, in his official 
dispatches to the government, declares himself in fa- 
vor of three or six months’ residence as a qualification 
for voters on the adoption of the proposed Constitu- 
tion, as well as all subsequent elections, and antici- 
pates the enactment of one or the other of these 
terms by the Convention. At the last accounts, no 
demonstrations had been made against Lawrence, but 
Free State men had been arrested in various places, 
on charges growing out of the disturbances of last 
summer. 

The two branches of the Constitutional Convention 
in Minnesota have passed resolutions providing for the 
appointment of a committee of conference, with a 
view of submitting but one Constitution to the people. 
It is not supposed that the members will meet in one 
Convention, but one great obstacle to a settlement of 
the difficulty is thought to be removed. 

The General Land Office at Washington has decided 
against the pre-emption claim of a colored man to 
land in Wisconsin, taking the ground of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case, that a free negro, of 
African race, whose ancestors weve slaves, is not 
citizen within the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Ottowa Indians in Kansas, have negotiated « 
treaty with the General Government, in which they 
agree to become citizens of the United States, and to 
divide their land among themselves, receiving a patent 
from the Government. They will cease to receive an 
annuity, but the principal of that now given them 
will be paid to them to start them in business. 





